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NEW ESSAY CONTEST 


Last year the first Church School Missionary Offer- 
ing Essay Contest caught the fancy of eleven- to seven- 


teen-year-olds around the country. Entries poured in, the 
western trip that rewarded the winners was a resounding 
success, and a repeat contest in 1957 was planned by 
popular demand. 

This spring four young Episcopalians who, in the 
opinion of the judges, do the best job of expressing 
themselves on A Church for People on the Move, Haiti 
Needs Christ-Centered Schools, or The Negro Oppor- 
tunity Today, will collect 1957’s appropriately up-to-date 
prize. They will appear coast-to-coast on the CBS tele- 
vision program Lamp Unto My Feet as high point of a 
sightseeing visit to New York City. Their itinerary will 
also include the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, a side 
jaunt to Seabury House, church conference center in 
Greenwich, Conn., and Church Missions House, home 
base of the National Council and the Church’s mission- 
aries. In a less ecclesiastical vein they will visit Radio 
City, the Empire State Building, the Statue of Liberty, 
the United Nations, and take a boat trip around Man- 
hattan Island. 

Interested young writers may obtain contest rules 


from their rectors. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR | 


By Edward T. Horn, II 


The modern Christian seek- 
ing a new meaning in litur- 
gical worship will find it in 


this clear historical account 
of the church calendar— 
and how it developed. 

At all book stores $3.75 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ConTENTs: Based on the Prayer Book. 


MeEtTHOD: Workbook, 
Nine courses. 


83 lessons, handwork. 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


?. O. Box 221, Lerchment, N. Y. | 


Ie] NOW—a complete 


Vestment Service 


= CUSTOM TAILORED VESTMENTS 
for Altar, Clergy, Choir : 
CUT-OUT KITS for Ready-to-Sew Vest- 
ments and Altar Hangings 

© ALTAR GUILD SUPPLIES including 

Fabrics, Transfer Patterns, Embroid- 

ery Threads, Frames, Needles, etc. 


CUTHBERTSON- made 
vestments are recognized 
for their high standards of 
ecclesiastical beauty, design 
and quality. 


Now, your Church and your Guild can also order 
custom-quality vestment fabrics by-the-yard in silk, 
faille, linen, cotton. Use this ONE-SOURCE service 
for complete accessories including transfer patterns, 
embroidery threads (60 colors), frames, needles, etc. 


Our Ready-to-Sew CUT-OUT KITS 
give you finest quality CHURCH 
VESTMENTS at SAVINGS UP to 50%. 
Ideal for your Volunteer Needle- 
workers! 


Write Dept. F-27 Now for Details and 
Illustrated Catalogs 


Please address orders and inquiries to 
J. Theodore Cuthbertson, Inc. 


Manufactured by 


J. THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. 


2013 Sansom Street ¢ Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Tower Music 


Il The Sounds of Bells 


By JOHN M. GUNN 


F ROM time immemorial mankind 
has beaten lustily on sounding metal 
of one kind or another to express 
heights of emotion. The Psalms ring 
with the crash of cymbals; medieval 
manuscripts depict King David play- 
ing on a chime of bells. Bells run 
throughout recorded history, but it 
remained for the people of Flanders 
and Holland, back in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, to develop 
a bell pure enough in tone to make 
up that monstrous and majestic 
musical instrument, the carillon. 
This is the tower instrument; it is 
impossible to conceive of the carillon 
in any other setting. 

By definition the carillon is an in- 
strument of at least two octaves of 
cup-shaped, chromatically - tuned 
bells, normally played from a key- 
board of levers and pedals connected 
by long wires to the bell clappers. 
The carillonneur scorns pneumatic 
or electronic devices to help him in 
the athletic task of drawing sweet or 
stirring music from his giant assem- 
blage. 

The carillon is comparatively new 
to America, the first having been 
brought to this country about 1922; 
the United States now boasts about 
seventy of them. Since the cost of a 
carillon is high (with added expense 
in the strengthening of a church 
tower to hold the many tons of 
weight), most churches wishing to 
have carillon music must be content 
with either of two alternatives. One 
is to install the far less expensive 
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Trucks make hand- 
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Folding Tables easy 
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Monroe Steel Folding Chairs in at- 
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performance. 


In addition to its proven reliability, Emkay offers 
the added convenience of providing for all your can- 
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experienced Emkay representative. Write for prices 
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Music to Your Ears 


continued from page | 


“symphonic carillon,” an electronic 
device which seeks to emulate the 
true carillon and bears about the 
same relation to it as does the elec- 
tric organ to a good pipe organ. The 
other alternative is to install a good 
hi-fi system, with speakers in. the 
church-tower, and use, in addition 
to the brass music reported in last 
month’s column, the carillon music 
now available on  long-playing 
records. 

Unfortunately, carillon recordings 
are few in number, although it is the 
belief of this column that the near 
future will see many more, as record 
collectors learn the beauties of the 
instrument. There are at present no 
available recordings of the famous 
carillons of the Bok Tower, Lake 
Wales, Fla., or of the Riverside 
Church in New York City. The caril- 
lon of Riverside Church has been re- 
cently re-tuned and successfully re- 
corded; I have been given to under- 
stand that these recordings will soon 
be made available to the public. 

Meantime, these recordings may 
be found in the record stores: A 
Carillon Concert (McIntosh MM 
101), Charles Chapman, carillon- 
neur. Produced by the manufactur- 
ers of the fine McIntosh amplifiers, 
this disk is a recording of the 47-bell 
carillon of the Singing Tower of 
Luray, located in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Mr. Chapman is a remark- 
able musician, with an unusually 
light touch on the bells; he is heard 
here, on one side, in eight Christmas 
carols, on the other in folk-songs and 
“Standards” such as ““The Bells of 
St. Mary’s.” 


Christmas Carillon (Columbia CL 
750), Arthur Lynds Bigelow, caril- 
lonneur. This disk, mentioned in my 
roundup of Christmas music of two 
months ago, is all Christmas. The 
music was played on the 49-bell 
carillon at Princeton University. 


Ring! Christmas Bells (Columbia CL 
915), Arthur Lynds Bigelow, bell 
master, with Marjorie MacComb, 
organist. Mr. Bigelow is a bell-happy 
man. For this disk he has used spe- 
cially designed hand bells and sleigh 
bells, in addition to the forty-seven 
bells of the carillon in the tower of 
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THE COVER: Chapels on Wheels is one of 
three objectives of the 1957 Church School 
Missionary Offering, which also will help pro- 
vide improved facilities for the Church’s minis- 
try to Negroes and Christ-centered schools for 
Haiti. This month Forth describes the work 
which will be aided by the Offering. Next 
month’s issue will be an all-Haiti number. 
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CONSIDER HIM 


Olive Wyon. Three meditations on the Passion Story. 
The subjects are Jesus in the Upper Room, in Gethse- 
mane, and on the Cross. With an introduction on medi- 
tation; prayers; and acts of worship. $1 


THEY MET AT CALVARY 
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10 Race Relations Sunday 
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Board, Seabury House, Greenwich, 


Conn. 
19-21 National Council, Annual Meet- 
ing, Seabury House 


24 St. Matthias 
MARCH 
6 Ash Wednesday 
8 World Day of Prayer 
25 Annunciation. Forty-fifth anni- 
versary, consecration, the Rt. Rey. 
Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop 
of Kyoto, 1912-1923, Bishop of 
Virginia, 1927-1944, and Presid- 
ing Bishop, 1938-1946. 


Music to Your Ears 
continued from page 2 

the First Presbyterian Church in 
Jackson, Tenn., and combined them 
by multiple taping with an organ 
located in Springfield, Mass. Many 
of the selections will sound right 
from a church-tower, although there 
is the drawback that the material is 
all seasonal. Happy note: there is 
talk at Columbia Records about Mr. 
Bigelow’s recording a concert of 
classical works for the carillon. 


So Will We Sing, Volume I (Broad- 
casting & Film Commission, National 
Council of Churches, New York 
City). This album with six sides of 
hymns, anthems, and aids to de- 
votion, prepared to assist local re- 
ligious broadcasters, contains one 
side of familiar hymns (from The 
Hymnal 1940) played on the twenty- 
six-bell carillon of St. George’s-by- 
the-River in Rumson, N. J., by 
carillonneur Robert McKee. 


In addition, there are several 78 
rpm sides of hymns played on the 
bells of the First Methodist Church 
in Hollywood, Calif., listed in a 
sound effects catalog. They are not 
recommended because the record- 
ings fail to capture the full range of 
harmonics of the bells, making them 
sound leaden, but if one is desperate 
for material, a card to this column 
will elicit information about source 
and price. And I would welcome any 
information about the existence of 
private recordings of other carillons 
about the country. 

Which brings us, finally, to the 
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LET US PRAY 
Church School Missionary Offering 


©) GOD our Father, who lovest all thy children and whose 

family is thy Church, we give thee thanks for all thy bless- 
ings. We pray for those who will be blessed through thy Chapels 
on Wheels, for thy Church family in Haiti, and for thy children 
of every race. Bless, we pray thee, the bishops, priests, and all 
other workers who serve in thy name. Make us glad to help in 
this and all thy work. May thy people everywhere know thee, love 
thee, and serve thee, faithfully; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


/ en God, whose compassions fail not, and whose lov- 
ing kindness reacheth unto the world’s end; We give thee 
humble thanks for opening heathen lands to the light of thy 
truth; for making paths in the deep earth. Grant, we beseech thee, 
unto us thy servants, that with lively faith we may labour abun- 
dantly to make known to all men thy blessed gift of eternal life; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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This delightful and inspiring book 
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—both the interior life of the spirit 
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mate and dramatic stories of indi- 
vidual Japanese men, women and 
youths the author reveals in fas- 
cinating detail, the remarkable dig- 
nity, gentleness, selflessness and 
quiet courage with which they meet 
life’s daily problems. 


HAZEL McCARTNEY’S years of 
missionary work in Japan have given 
her an extraordinary insight into the 
lives and the hearts of the women 
who will become your friends as they 


did hers. 
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The Litany and Altar Service are 
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A chapel on wheels 
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moving with construction’s tide; 
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The light of Christ 

pierces the blackness of ignorance 

that has for too long kept darkness 

over the spirits of Haitian men and women 
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Only with proper physical facilities 

can the Church offer a ministry and education 
to Negroes who seek a fuller opportunity 

to excercise their Christian vocation 
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That Children May Serve and Share 
In the Spread of Thy Kingdom 


As most ex-church schoolers know, every 
year since 1877 the children of the Church 
have made a Church School Missionary Of- 
fering. Parents and grandparents called it 
the Lenten Offering, but they made it for the 
same reason today’s children make it—be- 
cause they wanted to grow up in a world 
that knew Christ and had proof of His love. 

The money from the offering boxes of ear- 
lier years was added to the General Church 
budget, but the General Convention of 1955 
decided to use it separately to support new 
missionary work. Three areas were desig- 
nated to benefit from the boxes. ‘Their con- 
tents last year amounted to more than 
$460,000. 


This year Haiti, Chapels on Wheels, and 


our ministry to Negroes have been chosen to 
receive the Church Schoo] Missionary Offer- 
ing. Sunday school classes all over the United 
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States have begun to study them, so that the 
children will understand the work they are 
pushing toward success. On these pages 
FortH readers, too, can learn something of 
these three frontiers of the Church: Exotic 
Haiti, where vodun or “‘voodoo’”’ is woven 
into the religious observances of people on 
every level of life; the free-wheeling trailer 
churches in which God moves with America’s 
transient population; and_ the twentieth- 
century challenge of integration that has 
changed the status and outlook of Negro 
Christians. 

Both givers and recipients gain from the 
Church School Missionary Offering. Missions 
are strengthened by the prayers of countless 
children as well as their financial help. Chil- 
dren acquire fresh information and a height- 
ened comprehension of their Church’s vast 
scope and its many-sided activities. 


Construction progresses on St. Lawrence Seaway, 

world’s longest inland waterway for ocean-going yessels, 

which will open the heart of the continent and make ayailable 

a fresh supply of electric power almost equal to the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Some six years and some twelve thousand men are required to complete the job. 
Such temporary communities can be served by Chapels on Wheels. 
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aS million Americans moved last year, and 
many of them are going to go on moving. They will 


move into new communities springing up all over the 


country as our population stretches toward the two 


_ hundred million mark. They will move into temporary 


towns destined to disappear when jobs are done—like 
building the St. Lawrence Seaway or the Oahe Dam in 
South Dakota. They will migrate with the seasons in 
search of work that is done in different states in differ- 


ent times of year. A Church that meets their continuing 


needs must follow them. 

Other Americans have put down their roots, but they 
have put them down in places so far from an Episcopal 
church that going to services is out of the question. In 
some reaches of the West for example, there are Episco- 
palians living a hundred miles from the nearest parish. 


If the Church is to be more than a memory to them, a 
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A Mobile Ministry for 
A Nation on the Move 


meaningless word to their children, it must go to them. 

A mobile ministry is the answer, and chapels on 
wheels are already rolling along America’s highways. 
Episcopalians in.sections of North Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, and Southern Ohio are no longer surprised when 
a trailer or converted trolley car is pulled into a parking 
space and opened to reveal an altar. Equipped with a 
chapel on wheels a single priest can serve half a dozen 
communities, bringing their church with him. The 
sacraments can be administered regularly in parishes 
that, at least at present, cannot support a resident 
clergyman or consider building a church. 

Chapels on Wheels are not cut to a pattern, but vary 
in design according to the need of the particular area 
they serve. And there is need for many more of them. 
The 1957 Church School Missionary Offering will help 
to supply them. 


Chapels on Wheels 

go where the people go, 

can vary from trailers to trucks, 
depending upon local needs 


It is hard for Haitian country children to go to school 
especially when few schools are ayailable 

and parents don’t understand the need for education. 
Church’s program begins in the city 

with Holy Trinity School (below) 

and extends into hard-to-reach rural areas, 
combating illiteracy and improving 

health standards, agricultural methods, family living. 
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| H AITI shares the Caribbean island of Hispaniola with her 

_ sister nation, the Dominican Republic. Her climate is sultry, her 

_ history romantic and courageous, her customs colorful—and her il- 

_ literacy rate is 90.4 per cent. Under the law public education is 
free and compulsory, but laws have little meaning in rural dis- 

_tricts where schools are non-existent or wretchedly inadequate. 
Only 6.7 per cent of Haiti’s country children are in school, and 

most of them will stay only three or four years, hardly long 

~ enough to keep them from lapsing back into illiteracy and a way 

- of life ruled by superstition. 

In this darkness the Episcopal Church has lighted forty candles. 
Twenty-three hundred children who would otherwise have spent 

_their lives in ignorance are attending the Grace Merritt Stewart 
School, now called Holy Trinity, in the city of Port-au-Prince, 
and thirty-nine rural elementary and secondary schools. They are 
taught by 104 lay readers and fifty-two teachers. 

But more light than this is needed in Haiti. If the Church’s 
facilities can be extended, between 18,000 and 20,000 children 
can be registered within the next seven years. Adults, too, can be 
taught to read and write in evening classes. Plans are in progress 
for a boys’ school in Port-au-Prince, urgently needed to bridge 
the gap between the grade schools and the seminary at Mount 
Rouis. Other schools beyond the elementary level for both boys 
and girls are also necessary, not only to lead Haiti’s future citizens 

- further into the twentieth century, but to bring them the con- 

~ tinuing assurance of the love of Christ. 

To accomplish these goals the Church needs funds. This year 
the Church School Missionary Offering will help to provide them. 
Boys and girls in the United States will offer the gift of educa- 
tion, about the world and about God, to the children of Haiti. 
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CHRIST-CENTERED 
SCHOOLS FOR HAITI 


MISSIONARY 


Il 


AN URGENT OPPORTUNITY 
FOR THE NEGRO TODAY 


Te particular problems involved in the Church’s ministry to 
the Negro differ considerably from place to place. In many parts 
of the United States parishes are opening their doors to both 
whites and Negroes, proving that integration can work and work 
successfully. ‘The exact number of Negro communicants in inte- 
grated parishes is unknown. The Church has 250 Negro clergy in 
the United States today, twenty-seven Negro students in eleven 
theological seminaries, 331 Negro parishes, and 70,000 Negro 
church men, women, and children in parishes composed largely 
of Negroes. Some of the largest parishes in the Church are Negro 
parishes in New York and Philadelphia, some of the smallest 
missions one-room chapels in the deep South, with a handful of 
communicants and no resident clergymen. Here lies the greatest 
missionary need. 

Leadership and proper facilities can help meet this need. A 
little lumber and a little paint can turn a defunct mission into a 
real church. Capable leadership can arouse a potential congrega- 


Well-kept buildings 

are first mark of healthy parish. 
Before and after views of 

South Carolina church 

are example of deeds 

Church School Missionary Offering 
will perform. 
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In one year with proper leadership and facilities this mission grew from one communicant to living church 


tion into a living force for Christ. One such mission is St. Anna’s 
in Columbia, S.C. (Forru, September, 1955, page 22). In 1953 
St. Anna’s had one communicant when a young Negro deacon 
came to take charge. A year later, St. Anna’s was a thriving mis- 
sion, repaired and rehabilitated. An overflow congregation at- 
tended the deacon’s ordination to the priesthood. 

A portion of the Church School Missionary Offering will be 
used to provide capital repairs and improvements to the Church’s 
work among Negroes. It will give a new look to many a mission 
and also will bring needed improvements to the six American 
Church Institute Schools: St. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N.C.; 
St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, Va.; Okolona Col- 
lege, Okolona, Miss.; Voorhees School and Junior College, Den- 
mark, S.C.; Fort Valley College Center, Fort Valley, Ga.; St. 
Agnes’ Training School for Nurses, Raleigh, N.C. At these schools 
young Negro men and women are receiving high-standard second- 
ary and college educations preparing them for leadership in many 


fields. 
“High standards must be maintained in every area of the 


x ns has ae en Negro graduate of 
Church’s work . . .,” read the Guiding Principles Pertaining to Wigiaid: Theslowical Seminar! 
the Work of the Church Among Negroes adopted by National in Alexandria 
Council in 1956. “This principle applies to buildings, equipment, is ordained to priesthood. 
maintenance, personnel. . . .” Where facilities do not measure Capable leadership 

Wate: : ‘ has its effect in all phases 
up to these standards, the Church School Missionary Offering will 
of church life. 


give them a boost. Capital strength means spiritual strength. 
Physical improvements are a means of strengthening a congrega- 
tion, of expanding the education offered by a school. Thus the 
Church School Missionary Offering will enable more Negroes to 
participate actively and intelligently in the full life of the 


Church. 
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@) N our first Sunday in South 
India we pried ourselves out of bed 
in Hyderabad at 5:15, ate a break- 
fast of tea, toast, eggs, and buffalo 
milk, and started promptly at six 
o’clock for Medak, sixty miles away. 
Medak is the See City of the largest 
diocese of the Church of South India, 
and we were scheduled to initiate 
our survey at a service in the Cathe- 
dral, a handsome church of English 
architecture where services begin, be- 
cause of the heat, at 8:30 a.m. We 
had been invited to march in a pro- 
cession of clergy swelled by a group 
which had just made a retreat led by 
the Rt. Rev. A. J. Appasamy, Bishop 
of Combatoire, a native Indian with 
a degree from Harvard. 


Walking in the procession turned 
out to have hidden advantages, for it 
entitled us to seats in the choir. The 
only people who have seats at an 
Indian service are the clergy and the 


choir. Everyone else sits crosslegged ° 


on the floor, and it can grow very 
tiring after a while if you are not 
used to it. It is a space saver, how- 
ever, and enables a church to accom- 
modate many more people than one 
of similar size equipped with chairs 
or pews. 

Actually, through most of the two 
hours in the Medak Cathedral the 
congregation was standing—on bare 
feet, for it is customary to leave your 
shoes outside. It was a communion 
service according to the Liturgy of 


By the Rev. Gardiner M. Day 


the Church of South India, and was 
entirely in Telugu. We were given 
copies of the service in English, and 
because we were there the preacher 
eave a three-minute summary of his 
sermon in English. 
Most striking was the music—par- 
ticularly the singing of a great many 
hymns in the Telugu rhythm. They 
were accompanied by an orchestra 
of four instruments, a small har- 
monium, operated with foot pedals, 
a guitar, drums, and an Indian in- 
strument that looks like a cross be- 
tween a violin and a banjo. I asked- 
three people what the name of the 
instrument was, and got three dif- 
ferent answers. I am still waiting to 
find out what it is usually called. 
There were three or four hundred 
people in church, most of them 
youngish, and many church school 


Unforgettable Vigor and Joy 


AMERICAN CHURCHMEN VISIT CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA 


The second of two articles 
by the rector of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., 
who was a member of 
the delegation sent at the 
request of General Con- 
vention to study the 
Church of South India, an 
organic union of epis- 
copal and non-episcopal 
Churches. Mr. Day is a 
member of National 
Council. 


VILLAGERS gather at Dornakal Cathedral for harvest festival. In the Church of South India 


services are becoming !ndianized. Worshippers sit cross-legged on the floor, farm produce 
often replaces money offerings, and songs with English lyrics are replacing hymns in English. 
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children, who left before the con- 
secration. The tremendous rever- 
ence and devotion of the people was 
a tangible and heartening thing. 

The women sat on one side of the 
church, all dressed in white saris, 
the men on the other in white shirts 
and dhotis. This contrasts sharply 
with the multi-colored saris and 
dhotis worn in North and Central 
India. The choir also wore white 
saris, and the clergy white cassocks. 

One of the most impressive parts 
of the service was the offertory. Not 
only was a collection of money taken, 
as it would be in an American 
church, but fifteen or twenty people 
came forward to offer the first fruits 
of their crops—sugar cane, corn, 
beans, and a cocoanut. Among them 
was a Hindu couple who brought 
their gift not because they were 
Christians but in thanksgiving for 
their recovery from an illness in. the 
Christian hospital. 

In India you are offered tea every 
time you turn around—a British cus- 
tom that has stuck. So, after church, 
we had tea before we met with the 
Medak district church council, 
which assists the bishop in govern- 
ing. They explained their work and 
we explained our mission, extending 
a warm greeting from Christians 


instruction from Church of 
South India priest just before baptism of forty 
of them in Dornakal Cathedral. 


GYPSIES receive 
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HINDU TEMPLE is visited by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, Bishop of Missouri, and the 


Rey. John V. Butter (right), rector of Trinity Church, Princeton, N. J. Other members of American 
delegation included Ciifford P. Morehouse, vice president of Morehouse-Gorham, and the author. 


a 
PRAYER 


BOOK, gift of the Presiding Bishop, is presented to Bishop Sumitra, Moderator of the 


: 


Church of South India, by Bishop Lichtenberger. Stricken with illness, the Rt. Rey. Norman S. 
Binsted, Missionary Bishop of the Philippines, was unable to continue as delegation’s leader. 


across the sea. After a question pe- 
riod, we were taken on a guided tour 
of the cathedral compound. Ap- 
proximately one thousand Chris- 
tians live in the compound, and 
there are a number of schools as well 
as the central hospital of Medak, 
which sponsors several rural hos- 


pitals. 
Among the schools are training 
centers for future lay workers, 


called catechists in the Church of 
South India. They date from 1897, 
when they were started to educate 
young men for leadership, then sup- 
plemented with schools for young 


women so that the students might 
find literate and Christian wives who 
knew something of teaching and the 
household arts. Every year _ there 
would be a combined baccalaureate 
and wedding service for the grad- 
uates before they -went back into 
their villages, where they were al- 
most certain to be the only literate 
citizens. ‘Today government schools 
have opened in most of the villages, 
and Christian schools are not the 
only dispensers of the three R’s. 
Many Indians, however, prefer the 
Christian schools, because they pro- 


continued on next page 
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Church of South India ........ - continued 


vide somewhat better training, and 
because government schools are 
sometimes prejudiced against Chris- 
tian students. 

That evening, after our first In- 
dian meal of rice and curry, which 
we mixed and ate with the fingers of 
our right hands, we were taken to a 
village twelve miles away. The vil- 
lagers are leather workers, the low- 
est caste save the sweeper caste. 
Their homes have mud walls and 
thatched roofs. The rooms are al- 
most bare, and the people sleep on 
the stone or mud floors. Cattle live 
in one room, human beings in an- 
other. Kitchens are usually filled 
with smoke, for until recently no way 
had been devised to create a chim- 
ney or draft that would carry it 
away. But a Christian, the treasurer 
of the Diocese of Medak, has just in- 
vented what is called the chola, or 
smokeless mud stove, and it is gain- 
ing popularity throughout the 
Orient. 

Of the 1,500 people in the village, 
250 are Christians. Their homes are 
in a particular section of the town, 
grouped about the house of the In- 
dian pastor. Sometimes they paint 
crosses on the walls or doors of their 
houses to indicate their allegiance, 
but there is also evidence that they 
have not completely turned their 
backs on Hinduism, for charms 
against disease or evil spirits are oc- 
casionally hung at their doors. 

In their church, a_ rectangular 
room in the pastor’s house, we at- 
tended a children’s service followed 
by another for adults. Some of the 
young Christian men of the village 
narrated Bible stories in Telugu, so 
dramatically and enthusiastically 
that we could almost follow the nar- 
rative after being told the Biblical 
reference. 

It was a more or less typical day 
in our itinerary: services, inspection 
of schools and hospitals, introduc- 
tions to and discussions with local 
Christian leaders, glimpses of the 
life of their parishioners. By Septem- 
ber first we were in the Diocese of 
Travancore, in Southeast India, the 
region which claims the highest 
literacy and highest percentage of 
Christians in the country. Churches 
and schools dot the landscape. About 
one-third of the population is Chris- 
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tian, equally divided between 
Roman Catholic and non-Roman. 
It is also the area with the largest 
proportion of communists, due in 
considerable measure to the high in- 
cidence of unemployment, as the sec- 
tion is not industrialized. 

In Travancore we accompanied 
the Rt. Rev. C. K. Jacob, vigorous, 
sixty-nine-year old senior bishop of 
the Church of South India, on a visit 
to a little church set high on a moun- 
tain shelf in a village called Melkavu. 
Our party was welcomed with 
cheers, firecrackers, and _ escorted 
under red umbrellas, the Indian ver- 
sion of a red carpet, up a hundred 
foot stone staircase to the rectory. 
The bishop has 374 congregations in 
his diocese and with the standard 
365 days to administer and visit 
them, it is a gala village holiday 
when he comes. 

Joined by the Rt. Rev. Arnold H. 
Legg, Bishop of the South Travan- 
core diocese and the Bishop of 
Tinnevelly we proceeded to the tip 
of India. We visited hill churches, 
rural churches, town churches, 
churches on islands completely sur- 
rounded by water (called water- 
logged areas.) We saw the YMCA’s 
Rural Reconstruction Centre at 
Martandam, which teaches villagers 
improved methods of farming, poul- 
try raising, animal husbandry, spin- 
ning, weaving, sanitation and _ hy- 
giene. We stopped at the Dohnavur 
Fellowship, which was founded to 
rescue girls from lives as prostitutes 
in Hindu temples when the practice 
of marrying them to temple gods was 
prevalent. Though this custom is 
now outlawed, the: Fellowship still 
exists as a refuge for children from 
various types of evil environment. 
We saw the fine school for the blind 
at Palayamkottai that teaches and 
cares for 230 blind boys and girls. 
These, and the host of other institu- 
tions we passed or visited, reminded 
us of the tremendous medical and 
educational contribution to India 
the Christian Church has made. 

But for every evidence of Chris- 
tianity we passed countless small 
roadside Hindu shrines and many 
Hindu temples. It amazed us that 
Christianity had ever taken root here 
at all. It had begun, we learned, by 
answering cries for help. 


CHAPEL at Christian uni 


Christian motifs. Near ch 


At a meeting of pastors we were 
told of a low-caste worker who, in 
1866, led a revolt against intolerable 
treatment and was sentenced by his 
Hindu overlords to be buried alive. 
He managed to escape from the pit 
and ran to the only refuge he knew: 
a missionary station twenty miles 
away. The missionary sheltered him, 
appealed directly to the Maharajah 
and persuaded him to improve work- 
ing conditions. Out of it grew a 
nucleus of inquirers into Christian- 
ity. ‘Today the church members in 
that village number five hundred. 

Another pastor told of his grand- 
father who refused, as a Christian, 
to work on Sunday, and was 
punished by having the hairs of his 
beard pulled out one by one until © 
he was unconscious. Such heroism, 
both on the part of missionaries and 
Indian Christians, has been the 
foundation stone of the Church in 
India. 

Today the religious climate has 
changed. Hinduism prides itself on 
tolerance and  open-mindedness. 
Though in many Hindu temples 
animal sacrifices are still offered, and 
the bodies of the dead cremated pub- 
licly, the Ramakrishna movement 

continued on page 31 
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versity of Hokkaido, Sapporo, Japan, combines Japanese and early 


We live in a new age—and not 


— only because of atomic power. Science 


has shattered cultural barriers as well 
as the atom. Novelist André Malraux 
in his book Museum Without Walls 
deals with the revolution in man’s 
relationship to the visual arts. Good 
reproductions at reasonably low 
prices, M. Malraux points out, have 
brought art into range for thousands 
of people in all walks of life who 
would have had no access to it a 
hundred years ago. 

In music, too, there has been a 
revolution. Long playing records and 
related technical developments en- 
able today’s laymen to hear more of 
Mozart’s music, better played, than 
Mozart himself ever heard. The full, 
historic panorama of music is on 
display. For the first time, music can 
be a dimension in common life. 

In Japan, the advent of Western 
classical music after World War II 
has opened an unsuspected world. 
The wonder the Japanese find in our 
familiar heritage recalls the philos- 
opher’s remark, “If the stars should 
appear one night in a thousand years, 


Mr. Eppy, a Japan missionary since 1951, is 
co-director of the university center at the 
University of Hokkaido, Sapporo. 
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meeting hall where recorded concerts of church music are conducted. 


how would men believe and adore!” 
They have turned to recorded music 
with delight, drinking it in greedily 
as if they fear to lose the opportunity 
if they let it pass. Much more widely 
and deeply than the Christian Gospel 
has love of classical music permeated 
every layer of Japanese society. 

As you ride on the subways of 
Japan you can hear recordings of the 
Brandenburg Concertos — complete, 
not selections. Six thousand seats in 
the Sports Center in my town in the 
far northern island were sold out in 
the first half hour for the Don Cos- 
sack Choir. Members of a huge 
secular choral group in Tokyo have 
made a pledge to sing the Messiah 
every year of their lives until death. 
The larger cities are full of coffee 
shops with French names, offering 
coffee and serious music only. One 
of these shops, in Tokyo, will 
play all nine Beethoven symphonies 
consecutively for anyone who re- 
quests it. 

Heine wrote, ‘““We know absolutely 
nothing about music except that it 
partakes of the nature of revelation.” 
It is a demonstrable fact that the 
power of the unseen, first recognized 
in music, can lead to awareness of an 
even greater “Unseen.” In an Orien- 


Music ts a 


Missionary 


CONCERT PROGRAM HELPS INTRODUCE CHRIST- 
IANITY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HOKKAIDO 


By the Rev. William D. Eddy 


tal country, where until now revela- 
tion and the whole realm of the 
transcendant have hardly been 
sensed, great music has uncovered a 
new receptiveness. 

Perhaps too slowly the Church has 
awakened to the possibilities of this 
musical renaissance. But we are ex- 
perimenting, with exciting results. 

At Hokkaido University Center, 
Sapporo, last year, records sent by an 
American friend inspired a unique 
Good Friday performance of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion. We publicized 
it with three hundred two-foot pos- 
ters, pasted up all over the city and 
the campus. They explained the 
meaning of Good Friday and of the 
concert, adding that a small admis- 
sion fee would be charged for the 
benefit of University students suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis. Benefits are a 
novel idea in Japan, and it was 
interesting to find a “price tag” 
stimulating so much independent 
comment. 

More than one hundred people 
came to the first concert. A repeat 
performance drew another hundred. 
On both nights, the resonant, octa- 
gonal hall of the University Center 
vibrated with a hushed expectancy 


continued on page 31 
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Close to Nowhere 


But Near to God 


In the Cuban countryside . .. warmth, hospitality, and a new love for 


the Church as witnessed by a seminarian on overseas summer training 


OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT’s summer training 
program placed Seminarian Jed Bierhaus at 
St. Francis Assisi, Cardenas, Cuba. 


THREE-DAY mission brought new understand- 
ing of Church to congregation of the Chapel 
of the Good Shepherd, San Blas. 
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By Edward G. Bierhaus, Jr. 


ee summer I went to the strang- 
est, wildest, and in a way the greatest 
ceremony I have ever seen in a 
church, or ever expect to see. It was 
my first Sunday in Cuba as part of 
the National Council’s Overseas 
Training Program for Seminarians, 
which sends students from all the 
Church’s seminaries to the mission- 
ary districts closest to home. 

I was assigned to the parish of San 
Francisco Assisi in the seaport city of 
Cardenas, but had been working all 
morning at a church in the town of 
Matanzas. About lunch time, with 
two other seminarians, I set out for 
the middle of nowhere, a_ place 
called San Blas, where a church at a 
thriving mission station was to be 
consecrated. San Blas is a fica, or 
huge farm, covering four to five 
square miles. Parts of it are owned 
by individual farmers, while the re- 
maining sections are rented from a 
well-to-do landowner. There are no 
roads—it is accessible only by driving 
across the fields, and our tires were 
not up to it. We had a flat, and asa 
result arrived just as the service was 
scheduled to begin. 

Changing a tire in the middle of a 
field with the temperature at a hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit had left us 
coated with polvo rojo, the fine red 
dust that rises from the soil in that 
part of Cuba. We reached the church 
in a rosy glow—our skin, our cloth- 
ing, even my black hair were tinged 
a decided red. 

Fiesta was in the air. The church 


e@ Mr BrerHaus is a senior at General The- 
ological Seminary, New York City. 


was so crowded that it was virtually 
impossible to enter. The Cuban ver- 
sion of a concession stand had been 
set up outside, and the proprietors, 
who happened to belong to the 
family that had donated the land for 
the building, were doing a rushing 
business in soft drinks and beer. At — 
least thirty horses were tied to the — 
hitching post, and there were several 


ancient cars parked nearby which, 


despite their antiquity, struck a cos-— 
mopolitan note. 

After gulping cokes, one of the 
seminarians and I managed to wedge 
our way into the overflowing nave. 
The service, which was to include 
the consecration, Holy Communion, 
and confirmation, seemed not to 
have begun, for the back half of the 
church was filled with gaily chatter- 
ing people. All the men wore som- 
breros, most of them were smoking 
cigarettes and drinking beer. One 
young mother nursed her baby as 
she talked with animated gestures to 
a teen-aged friend. 

Not until some of the sombrero- 
wearers standing in the center aisle 
turned to push their way out did we 
realize that the Bishop was complet- 
ing the consecration. Peering 
through the smoke and the dense 
crowd we could see that the con- 
firmands were sitting at the front of 
the church, reverently doing the best — 
they could to participate, though the 
liturgy was unfamiliar and _ they 
could not read their programs. Be- 
hind them milled the several hun- 
dred visitors, who had come because 
they heard there was going to be a_ 
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fiesta at the iglesia nueva (new 
church) and they wanted to see what 
was going on. 

There are no social organizations 
in the Cuban countryside that give 
people a chance to get together, and 
since sO many were going to be at 
the church, everyone else came, too. 
Until the Episcopal Church began 
its work the people of San Blas were 
literally unchurched. Most of the 
congregation had never been in a 
church before in their entire lives. 
The fact that the Holy Communion 
was being celebrated meant nothing 
to them, and in any case could not 
have competed with the exchange of 


latest news by friends who had not 


seen each other in months. 

I soon became so engrossed in my 
neighbors that I almost forgot what 
was going on at the altar—not that 
I would have been able to see or 
hear in that jam-packed room above 
the deafening din. The only time 
that there was a semblance of silence 
was during the sermon, and when 
that was over everyone plunged into 
conversation with renewed ebulli- 
ence. 

At first I was shocked and discon- 
certed by it all. Then, I- began to 
wonder if here, in a totally different 
setting from the basically Anglo- 
Saxon culture that had nurtured my 
religious experience, was not recap- 
tured some of the spirit of early 
Christianity. Here was a new Chris- 
tian community—nearly 250 children 
of God who had known nothing of 


their Heavenly Father, who had 
never had the opportunity to wor- 
ship together, and whose culture had 
taught them more about a mother 
named Mary than a Son called Jesus. 
Now, at last, God in His wisdom had 
sent His Church to introduce them 
to the fullness of the Christian faith 
and bring hope and new meaning to 
their lives. At the moment they were 
curious but uncomprehending, en- 
thusiastic but ignorant. We were 
challenged to change them. 

Before the summer was over I saw 
it happen. We began slowly. Every 
other Sunday afternoon the Rev. 
Juan E. Martin Farrey, two young 
women, and I went to San Blas to 
teach at La Iglesia del Buen Pastor 
(Church of the Good Shepherd.) 
Martin—all priests in Cuba are re- 
ferred to by the first of their two 
surnames—is rector of San Francisco 
Assisi in Cardenas, and in charge of 
San Blas and two other missions. 
Assisting him had given me a chance 
to see both big city and country life 
in Cuba. But the trip to San Blas 
was always high point of the week 
for me. I live in one of the largest 
agricultural counties in Indiana and 
was delighted to get back into the 
country—despite the polvo rojo. As 
my Spanish improved I was able to 
tell the farmers about country life 
in my State, and they were always 
eager to listen. 

Cubans are, I think, the friend- 
liest and most hospitable people in 
the world—they seem to be capable 


é 


‘HOUSES or narts of houses such as this serve as rectories or church schools in rural areas. Many 
Cubans with no religtous background first come to church for social reasons, become curious, 
soon become Christians. Rector of Cardenas church is responsible for three outlying missions. 
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RECTOR and seminarian talk to members of 
San Francisco Assisi, Cardenas, seaport city 
of sixty thousand inhabitants. 


of unlimited love. Their bubbling 
happiness is so infectuous, their wel- 
come so warm that, before you know 
it, things like time, so important to 
Americans, have faded from the fore- 
ground of your thinking. 

But we agreed on the importance 
of one thing: the Church. A visit 
every other Sunday could not begin 
to satisfy their hunger to learn about 
God. There is a lot to teach in any 
parish, but with a congregation 
whose religious background is prac- 
tically nil the need is magnified 
enormously. Somehow, we must give 
them more. With three other 
churches to take care of Martin and 
I could not be away from Cardenas 
for any length of time, and besides, 
there was simply no room for us to 
live in the thatched huts of the par- 
ishioners. The little church had 
neither electric lights nor running 
water, so sleeping there was not prac- 
tical. At last we managed to juggle 
our schedule and arrange a three day 
teaching mission for the people of 
San Blas. 

We held it the last Monday, ‘Tues- 
day, and Wednesday of my stay in 
Cuba. As there was no way to light 
the church we could not hold ses- 
sions at night, but we tried to begin 
them as close to four in the after- 
noon as possible. The work day in 
the fields of San Blas begins around 
four in the morning and generally 
ends by four in the afternoon, but it 

continued on page 28 
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On August 1, 1956, the Rev. Philip 
T. Zabriskie became Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Council Home 
Department’s Division of College 
Work, succeeding the Very Rev. 
Roger W. Blanchard, now dean of 
St. John’s Cathedral, Jacksonville, 
Fla., who had given direction and 
momentum to the Division’s work 
for the past eight years. 

One of the first acts of the new 
Secretary was to call together the of- 
ficers of the Division: Thomas P. 
Govan, Executive Chairman for 
Faculty Work; Susie M. Migotti, As- 
sistant Secretary in charge of work 
with foreign students and Louise 
Gehan, for four years Associate Sec- 
retary in charge of women workers, 
summer service projects, and adviser 
to the National Canterbury Associa- 
tion prior to her resignation the first 
of this year. 

These four officers put their heads 
together for a weekend of thinking 
about the nature of their task, the 
objectives of College Work, and the 
Division’s program for both the 
immediate and distant future. Much 
of the thoughts derived from that 
weekend became part of Mr. Za- 
briskie’s first report to National 
Council from which these excerpts 
are taken, 


Chee WORK is the pursuit 
ot the Mission of the Church within 
the college and university world. 
The Church is under orders to pro- 
claim the Gospel and to serve the 
men and women for whom Christ 
died. College Work is part of this 
Mission. It means the Church is 
called not merely to wait for those 
who come and knock, but to seek out 
those in need. It is a Mission calling 
for movement, for initiative, for ag- 
gression. 

Missionary work is not shouting 
words, however true, at strangers 
from a distance. The Church’s Mis- 
sion is to bear grace and love, truth 
and judgment to friends. College 
Work means we seek people out for 
God’s sake; it means we become one 
with, identified with, those whom we 
would seek. College Work is part of 
the Mission of the Church. 

College Work is part of the Mis- 
sion of the Church. College Work is 
not the work of the Division of Col- 
lege Work at National Council head- 
quarters, nor is it the work of iso- 
lated and glamorous chaplains. It is 
the work of the community of Chris- 
tian people, clergy and laymen, 
young and old, male and female. 
College Work is done through the 
Word and Sacrament and corporate 


LIVE parish knows no geographical bounds, ministers to four-year residents of community: as well 
as permanent population. These students respond by giving neighborhood church a coat of paint. 
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life and thought of Christian people. 
This is why College Work is nor- 
mally done through regular parishes, 
although in some instances the 
Church does work more effectively 
through a college church or chap- 
laincy. 

College Work is the Mission of the 
Church within the college and uni- 
versity. This is a theological remark, 
deriving from the nature of the In- 
carnation and our understanding of 
the Church’s Mission; and it is also 
a remark about strategy whereby the 
Church works in a community of © 
which it is usually a numerically 
small part. The Church doing Col- 
lege Work properly is part of the 
university world, not an isolated 
hideout outside the university. 

Finally, College Work is the Mis- 
sion of the Church within the 
academic community. This means 


God’s ¢ 


the whole community—students, 
faculty, administrators, and _ staff. 
The nature of this community, the 
importance to the Church and to so- 
ciety of what is learned and decided 
during the college years, the signifi- 
cance of the purpose of educational 
institutions, all these give great 
urgency to this part of the Church’s 
Mission, and they also give our task 
its shape. 

What, then, is the shape of our 
task, or the nature of the Church’s 
mission within the academic world? 
We see a dual mission, a mission in 
two parts. 

First, we share the general evange- 
listic and pastoral Mission which 
the Church bears to all people. 

Secondly, and more frequently 
overlooked, there is what we might 
call the “academic mission.’’ The 
university is a community character- 
ized by and dedicated to a pursuit 
of truth and the use of the mind. Be- 
cause of our convictions about God 
as truth and the source of all truth, 
our convictions about God as Cre- 
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ator of the world and of the people 
who are students and teachers, and 
our convictions about the use of 
one’s talents, the Church cannot re- 
gard the purpose of the university 
simply as incidental. By our faith we 
are necessarily concerned that the 
university be a good university. 

We are concerned for the cause of 
truth, concerned that truth and the 
search for it may be respected and 
pursued fully and freely. In point of 
fact, the search for truth, the work 
- and purpose of a university, is not in 
especially high regard amongst 
either faculty or students, including 
Christians. Very often many other 


concerns and activities and anxieties 


mean that the truth is sought 
neither freely or fully. Christians 
with the assumption that Church 
work is only extra-curricular work, 
and with eagerness for right-spoken 


ST. ALBAN’‘S chapel is center of Canterbury 


House at Southern Methodist University 


munity on the Campus 


CHURCH HAS DUAL ROLE IN THE UNIVERSITY 


: By the Rev. Philip T. Zabriskie 


doctrine, are often offenders here. 

I have heard, for example, of one 
Episcopal counsellor who told a 
student scared of an exam not to 
worry about the course, but to look 
at the professor, see what kind of 
answers he expected, and then to 
proceed to the exam. This shows 
commendable concern for the stu- 
dent personally, but not much for 
his God-given calling as a thinking 
student. As Christians offend, it is 
often the agnostic scientist who is 
the most ardent defender of a full 
and free search for truth. This is the 
business of the Church within the 
university. 

We are, moreover, concerned with 
the content of what is studied. I do 
not mean that we are or should be 
censors, rather that we should be 
forever concerned with the relation 
between theology and other dis- 
ciplines of learning. Just as the 
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Church is unhappy when people see 
no connection between religion and 
daily life, so the Church should be 
unhappy when Churchmen and non- 
Christians see no relation between 
theology and other areas of learning. 

Finally, the Church, as a commu- 
nity of believers, is concerned with 
the university as a community, and 
with the way in which the nature, 
function, and government of the uni- 
versity help or hinder the purpose of 
the university and the fullness of its 
corporate life. And there is very lit- 
tle corporate life of any depth on 
many a college and university. 

The academic Mission within the 
academic community is the concern 
of the college clergy and the concern 
of the Christian layman, particularly 
the faculty member. But whoever, in 
the Church’s division of labor, bears 
most of the weight, this is part of the 
Church’s Mission. 


The National Council College 
Work Division gives help, co-ordina- 
tion, and leadership where appro- 
priate in dioceses and _ parishes 
throughout the United States. 

We are involved in student work. 
This means, among other things, 
supporting and strengthening the 
National Canterbury Association. It 
means work on useful summer proj- 
ects, an increasingly important and 
time-consuming operation of con- 
cern to many Divisions besides Col- 
lege Work. It means worthwhile 
participation in ecumenical bodies 
concerned with student work, par- 
ticularly the United Student Chris- 
tion Council and the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 

We work with people who teach 


f 


Episcopal Church Photo 


WOMAN WORKER (left) attached to local 
parish is link between church and campus 


and who hold positions of adminis- 
tration. Episcopal faculty members 
in parish after parish are engaged 
in Church work, serving on vestries, 
teaching church schools, serving as 
advisers to Canterbury groups, but 
most of these persons are acting as 
individual members of the Church, 
not as part of the academic commu- 
nity. This is a concern of the 
Church. 

We work with students from over- 
seas, particularly those who are mem- 
bers of the Anglican Communion. 
There are nearly forty thousand 
overseas students in the United 
States this year, and probably more 

continued on page 29 
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HONOLULU . 


groundbreaking for new parish hall and rectory for Calvary Church, Kaneohe, 


Oahu. Clergy and communicants in this missionary district have doubled since World War II. 


YOUR CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Episcopal Church Foundation Receives $1,000,000 Gift 


AN ANONYMOUS gift of $1,000,000 
has been received by the Episcopal 
Church Foundation for its revolving 
loan fund to assist church construc- 
tion in areas-of population growth. 
The gift brings the total funds avail- 
able for ten-year interest-free loans 
to more than $1,270,000. Loans are 
made to dioceses or missionary dis- 
tricts for use in specific parishes 
where an emergency condition exists 
because of sudden population in- 
creases. 
_In many parts of the United 
States where communities are ex- 
panding due to new industries, mili- 
tary installations, or newly-opened 
farm-lands, the formation of poten- 
tially large congregations is hamp- 
ered by the complete lack of any 
church facilities. ‘The conditions 
present tremendous opportunities 
for Church growth, but efforts of 
young congregations to solve their 
problems unaided are frustrated by 
the large initial outlay needed to be- 
gin a building program. 

Loans are made to dioceses and 
missionary districts for specific 
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projects. Each parish which receives 
a loan must demonstrate its vitality 
by providing a good share of the 
building cost. One tenth of each 
loan is paid yearly for ten years, and 
repayments are immediately used for 
new loans to maintain the pro- 


TAIWAN . 


blind men make their own prayer books. Many refugees from Chinese mainland 


gram at the highest level of pro- 
ductivity. 

More than buildings are con- 
structed by the Episcopal Church 
Foundation’s program. The mem- 
bers of the new churches show an 
added awareness of what it means to 
be an active Christian. Membership 
increases rapidly. In many casés, 
members not only pledge gener- 
ously, but they also do much of the 
actual work, such as painting and 
landscaping. One parish in the 
South, which was able to start a 
building program through a $15,000 
loan from the Foundation, went 
ahead so enthusiastically that two 
years later it had a church and par- 
ish hall that, with grounds and fix- 
tures was valued at $105,000. 

A mission in a western boomtown 


community, where irrigation has 
created new farm lands, is repaying 
its loan in three years instead of ten. 
Its members want to repay quickly 
so that other congregations can have 
the same timely help they received. 

“We could lend $10,000,000 to- 


are members of Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui and welcome ministry started on Formosa in 1954. 
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morrow,” says Robert D. Jordan, 
Executive Vice President of the 
Foundation, “lend it regularly and 
wisely building churches where the 
need is greatest.” The $1,000,000 
grant will provide the best kind of 


new strength, a strength that multi- 


plies itself. 


For the sixth consecutive year, St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 


England, the central college of the 


Anglican Communion, is offering in- 
ternational summer courses for 
clergy and ordinands from all parts 
of the world. Three sessions will 
meet, July 8-20, July 22-August 3, 
and August 5-17. 

St. Augustine’s seeks to carry on 


LIBERIA... 


the great traditions of evangelism 
and learning initated by St. Augus- 
tine himself in the same place more 
than thirteen hundred years ago. 
Here come men from every branch 
of the Anglican Communion to gain 
the full wisdom of the Church from 
the rich heritage of learning and ex- 
perience accumulated through the 
centuries. 

Each year the American Church 
has been represented on both faculty 
and student body. This year the Rev. 
Alden Drew Kelley, formerly Dean 
of Seabury-Western ‘Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, IIl., recently 
named permanent Sub-Warden of St. 
Augustine’s, and the Rev. Richard 
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a boy may learn tailoring, printing, cobbling, and other trades at St. John’s 
School, Robertsport, a church high school which also prepares students for Cuttington College. 


SOUTH FLORIDA . . . men of Holy Family congregation, a mission near Orlando, give free 
time and skills to build church, altar, and other appointments without any professional help. 


uled to arrive in the United States 
before April, whom the Episcopal 
Church has agreed to sponsor. 

The Rev. Alexander Jurisson, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Committee 
on World Relief and Church Co- 
operation, spent the month of De- 
cember in Austria interviewing and 
counselling Hungarian refugees seek- 
ing resettlement in the United 
States. Offers for sponsorship from 
American Churchmen have far ex- 
ceeded the number of Hungarians 
available for Episcopal Church re- 
settlement. Mr. Jurrisson expresses 
the hope that Episcopalians will not 
lose sight of the Church’s total re- 
settlement program. 


B. Stott, Episcopal chaplain at. Cor- 
nell University, are members of the 
faculty. Clergy and seniors in theo- 
logical seminaries may obtain full 
information by writing the Rev. 
Gordon T. Charlton, Jr., 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


THousanps of refugees from many 
countries still are living in the Euro- 
pean refugee camps where they have 
been for the past five or six years. 
Guarantees for housing and employ- 
ment are needed for some eight 
hundred European refugees, sched- 


ERS 
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PHILIPPINES 


graduate with St. Luke’s 
first class of nurses in 1911 attends reunion. 
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CHURCHMEN 


IN THE NEWS 


Charles S. Thomas: Salt and Sincerity 


he the lengendary depths of the 
Pentagon, corridors are stripes of 
identifying color—first floor tan, sec- 
ond floor green, third floor red, 
fourth floor gray, fifth floor blue. 
The Navy Department holds sway 
on the battleship gray fourth floor, 
where the equivalent of the quarter- 
deck is a suite of two wide offices ap- 
propriately furnished with dark 
wood and leather masculinity. On 
the wall of the larger office hangs a 
sensitive portrait of the late James A. 
_ Forrestal standing in the same room, 
beside a gigantic world globe and a 
window draped in cerulean blue 
cloth strewn with gold stars. The 
globe and the window, with its white 
marble view of Washington, are just 
as they were in Mr. Forrestal’s day, 
but the curtains have been replaced 
with Navy blue, trimmed in gold 
braid. 

The orders issue from the inner 
office, where the draperies are plain 
gold. And the man in command is a 
Churchman, Secretary of the Navy 
Charles S. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas is short, bald, well- 
tailored, distinguished by a look of 


extraordinarily acute perceptiveness. 
Some of this impression of shrewd- 
ness comes from the prolonged, al- 
most epicanthic fold of his upper 
eyelids, which narrow and sharpen 
his eyes, but a good part of it is due 
to a sagaciousness exhibited in both 
his conversation and his career. 
Combined with a palpable quality 
of straightforward sincerity, it makes 
him a reassuring specimen of a high 
official. 

He approaches his job with a 
sense of vocation and a genuine per- 
sonal involvement. “I love the 
Navy,” he puts it simply, “—this is 
the only public job I’d have any in- 
terest in.” But he brings to it the 
understanding of large-scale opera- 
tion gained as president of Foreman 
and Clark, a boomingly successful 
men’s clothing chain. He wants the 
Navy to be as efficient ashore as it is 
effective at sea. One of his first in- 
novations was an inventory system 
which slashed the number of supply 
items in stock from four and a half 
million when he took over to two 
million at the end of last year. 

In World War I Secretary Thomas 


NAVY'S Secretary, Charles S. Thomas, participates in wreath-laying ceremony at the tomb of the 
unknown soldier in Rome. On same visit he spoke at dedication of American cemetery at Anzio. 
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Wide World 


The Hon. Charles S. Thomas 


was a Naval aviator—‘‘our planes 
were really primitive,’ he recalls. 
“It took one hour to climb 6,000 
feet. The other day I took off from 
the deck in a jet and we were at 
10,000 feet in forty-five seconds.” 
His policies are untainted by nos- 
talgia for the good old days—he be- 
lieves that the Navy should be ready 
for the rapidly-advancing day when 
the fleet will be propelled by atomic 
power. He is a solid promoter of 
supercarriers—‘“‘they can dish out 
more damage than they would re- 
ceive in an atomic war,” he says. 
Born in Independence, Mo., in 
1897, Secretary Thomas grew up 
next door to a family named 
Wallace. Their daughter, Bess, 
married another veteran of World 
War I who went into the haber- 
dashery business and wound up in 
Washington. The parallel, Mr. 
Thomas says, “is always good for a 
laugh when I’m introduced at din- 
ner parties,” and though the joke is 
beginning to wear a little thin, he 
can still relish it. His own political 
activities have been strictly other 
side of the fence. As chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Republi- 
can party in California, he is credi- 
ted with breathing new life into a 
semi-moribund organization and 
speeding the rise to prominence of 
Vice President Richard Nixon. 
There is no lingering Missouri 
twang in the Secretary’s speech. He 
has been a Californian since 1911, 
went to the University of California, 
though he came East for a degree 
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from Cornell. After the Armistice he 

took a turn at investment banking, 
but still considered himself a Navy 
man. By the time World War II 
broke out he had transferred to the 
clothing business and carved a niche 
at the top, which put him in line for 
supply contracts and brought his de- 
} votion to the Navy to the attention 
of its Secretary, James A. Forrestal. 
‘Mr. Forrestal made him a special as- 
sistant, and together, at the height 
of the war, they toured the Navy’s 
forward areas. 

Mr. Thomas’s contribution to the 
war effort earned him the Presiden- 
tial Medal for Merit and Distin- 
guished Civilian Service and a glow- 
ing dossier in the government's files. 
In his personal life, one of its results 
was a quickened interest in religion. 
“I saw what God meant to the 
men in those forward areas,” he says. 
“You'd see the back of a ship cleared 
for an altar, a chapel the men had 
built for themselves, under fire, in 
the middle of a jungle.” His own 
concern for the Church’ began to 
deepen. 

_ Though brought up a_ Presby- 
_terian, he had attended the Episco- 
pal Church since his marriage, in 
| 1920, to a devout Churchwoman, 
Julia B. Hayward. “I really became 
an Episcopalian then,’’ he says. Mrs. 
Thomas and their four children 
were active in church work, and the 
Secretary generously supported their 
parish, St. James’, in Los Angeles. 
In 1949 he decided to make it offi- 
cial. 

He likes to tell a story about his 
confirmation day relayed to him by 
Mrs. Thomas. Outside the church, 
before the ceremony, she was intro- 
duced to another woman who an- 
nounced, ‘““My Tommy is being con- 
firmed today—he’s ten, you know.” 
“Is he really?” said Mrs. Thomas, 
“My Charlie is being confirmed to- 
day, too.” “How lovely!” caroled her 
new acquaintance, “and how old is 
Charlie?”’ “Fifty-two,” Mrs. Thomas 
answered proudly, with a fond, but 
unmaternal smile. 

Tommy’s subsequent career as a 
Churchman is unrecorded, but 
Charlie was almost immediately 
elected to the vestry and was soon 
junior warden. The Rt. Rev. 
Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los An- 
geles, who had confirmed him, put 
him to work on the Committee on 
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Strategy and Policy of the Diocese, 
where he helped plan an auspicious 
Episcopal Advancement Campaign. 
He was presented with the Bishop’s 
Award of Merit at the Sixtieth Con- 
vention of the Diocese of Los An- 
geles, and has been named by the 
Presiding Bishop as a member-at- 
large of the National Executive 
Board of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work. 

It is not often that a Churchman, 
within a few years of his confirma- 
tion, is catapulted into a position 
where his attitude toward his faith 
can influence some 660,000 men and 
women. But the office of Secretary of 
the Navy has a symbolic aspect. 
When he succeeded to it in 1954, 
after a year as Under Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of . Defense, 
Charles S. Thomas knew that for 
many servicemen he was now not just 
a man doing a job, but the “boss” 
whose conduct had a peculiar sig- 
nificance. He accepted the challenge 
unfalteringly. “Whenever I go 
aboard a ship,” he says, “I make a 
point of talking to the chaplain and 
attend a church service if there is 
one going on. I do the same thing 
at any post I visit. I want the men to 
see I think it’s important.” 

He has also wholeheartedly thrown 
his weight behind the Character 
Guidance Program of the Navy, 
which seeks to implant in young 
sailors the conviction that they per- 
sonify the United States wherever 
they go ashore. ““We’ve done a won- 
derful job,’ the Secretary says, “in 
training these young men as ambas- 
sadors of our country. The chaplains 
do most of it.” 

He talks with earnest enthusiasm 
about the buddy system, which en- 
ceurages sailors to go ashore in 
groups. “If one of them gets out of 
hand,” Mr. Thomas explains, “it’s 
the responsibility of his buddies to 
take him back—but no questions are 
asked when he gets there.” 

A particular source of satisfaction 
was the report that came out of a 
conference of Naval chaplains from 
NATO countries held last year in 
the Netherlands. Attending were 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians 
representing every nation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
“Most of them,” says the Secretary, 
“think that the United States is very 
materialistic. But every one of them, 


The Very Rey. Roger W. Blanchard 


All-America Award 
Honors Florida Dean 


THE Very Rev. Roger W. Blanchard, 
Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., received the Sports II- 
lustrated Silver Anniversary All- 
America Award for 1956. A board 
of national judges chose twenty-five 
athletes of twenty-five years ago to be 
honored “not only for what they did 
then but for what they have achieved 
since.” Recipients of the award were 
announced in the year-end issue of 
Sports Illustrated. 

Dean Blanchard, who played 
tackle for Boston University, has 
never lost interest in sports. While 
a student at Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge, Mass., he or- 
ganized a football team among in- 
mates at the Massachusetts Norfolk 
Prison Colony. As rector of Calvary 
Church, Columbia, Mo., and Chap- 
lain to Episcopal students at the 
University of Missouri during World 
War II, he taught swimming to 
ROTC members. Called to Jackson- 
ville in 1956, Dean Blanchard had 
been Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council’s Division of College 
Work for the previous six years. 


at the end of the conference, ad- 
mitted that we had far better religi- 
ous and character guidance pro- 
grams in our Navy than any other 

country. 
The Secretary of the Navy has an 
continued on page 26 
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6th CRUISE 
for 
Episcopalians, 
JULY 18 — AUGUST 7 
For free, illustrated folder “Alaska,” 
please write Mr. M. R. Johnson, 
Episcopal-Alaska Tour, care North- 
ern Pacific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 wae 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 


Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


Contributions for its corporate pur- 
poses will perpetually help to fur- 


One-Half Pint, 614”, each .. $55.00 
One Pint, 814”, each 95.00 
This cruet designed by me incorpo- 
rates grace of form with fine crafts- 
manship. The functional design makes 


ther the Church's building program. 
RECTOR of St. Mary’s Church, Detroit, Mich., ' I alt 


the Rev. John T. Walker will join the faculty 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, Mass., prepara- 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


for ease in cleaning—the hinged cover 
is enriched with a beautiful celtic 
cross of sturdy construction. Suitably 
engraved it becomes~a lasting, useful 
memorial. 
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AN [INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 

A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50c. 

CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N.Y. 


CHOIR ROBES 


Newest colorfast fabrics available. 
Write for Catalog A37. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
1641N. Allesandro St.,Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities of IRISH LINEN by the yard, 
free samples 


MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Transfer Patterns, Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
5Y”, Be 6," and 7” 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 F e Davenport, lowa 


Ecclesiastical 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Searves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Neal 957 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


tory school for boys which is celebrating its one 
hundredth anniversary this year. Mr. Walker 
was the first Negro to enter Virginia Theo- 
logicat ‘Seminary in Atexandria. After--gradua- 
tion he returned to his native Detroit to be- 
come an assistant at St. Mary’s where eighty 
per cent of the congregation is white. He was 
elected rector in 1955. 


Churchmen .... . continued 


unemotional way of making direct 
and portentous statements. One of 
them is “I love the Navy.” Another 
is, “I try tobe a Christian.” To- 
gether they form a working credo for 
a man who is handling one of 
America’s biggest jobs with both of 
them in mind. 


e The Rev. CuurcHiLt J. Greson, 
who will retire this spring as rector 
of St. James’ Church, Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed chaplain for the 
Jamestown Festival, the last week in 
April, commemorating the settle- 
ment of the first successful English 
colony in the New World 350 years 
ago. A special guest at the Festival 
will be the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
RURY (ForTH, December, 1956, page 
8). 


e The Rev. THroporE EAsTMAN, 
formerly in charge of Trinity 
Church, Gonzales, Calif., is now in 
Washington serving as first execu- 
tive secretary of the Church’s new, 
unofficial overseas mission society. 
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Reviewed by 
THOMAS P. GOVAN 


| Protestant-Catholic-Jew, An Essay in 


American Religious Sociology by 


/ Will Herberg (Garden = City, 


Doubleday, $4). 


Will Herberg, in this profound 
and significant examination of the 


' recent religious revival in the United 


States, finds that too often what is 


) called religion is actually “a religi- 


| ousness without religion, a religious- 


ness with almost any kind of content 
or none, a way of sociability or ‘be- 


) longing’ rather than a way or re- 
|. orienting life to God.” Religion is 
not God-centered, instead it is.a part 
) of the American Way of Life, and 


| not to be “a Protestant, a Catholic, 


/ or a Jew is somehow not to be an 


American.” 
This identification of the Judaic- 


' Christian tradition with American- 


_ism and social conformity is, the au- 


) thor believes, a betrayal not only of 
) the religious tradition but also of the 
) American heritage itself, and, he con- 


re el 


| cludes, many of the “ ‘unbelievers’ 


of the nineteenth century in a sense 
stood closer to, or at least less dis- 


tant from, authentic biblical faith 
than do so many of the religious 
people of our time, whose religion 
comes to them as an aspect of... 
. conformism and sociability.” 


This statement of the bare thesis 


_ of the essay does less than justice to 


the richness of its development or to 
the broad areas of American life and 
thought that are examined and dis- 
cused within it. Sociological fact and 
theological principles are here 
united in fruitful and valuable syn- 
thesis to provide enlightenment and 
education. 


e Mr. Govan is Executive Chairman for 
Faculty Work, Division of College Work. 
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Near to God 


continued from page 19 


takes time for the men to walk or 
ride their horses from the fields to 
the church. 

They came, though, as soon as 
they could, leaning their farm tools 
against the walls of the church, hang- 
ing their sombreros on pegs as they 
entered. During the three days of 
the mission there was an average at- 
tendance of fifty-one. There were 
always three to five horses tethered 
at the hitching post, waiting until 
their masters had finished learning 
about Christ and what it means to 
live a life in Him. 

Remembering the day of the con- 
secration, we tried to teach the 
people church manners, but that was 
a minor part of our mission. Christ 
crucified and the Catholic faith were 
what we had to give them. We based 
our teaching on the Offices of In- 
struction in the Prayer Book, and if 
there are any two sentences I can re- 
peat in perfect Spanish they are, 
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March-April number of The Upper Room provides inspiration for 


daily devotions during this most 
calendar. 


important period of the Christian 


@ Most churches give a special emphasis to personal devotions 


and family altars at this time. 
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away from home has a copy of The Upper Room to help them in 


their Easter devotionals. 
will help them form the habit. 


Using this devotional guide during Lent 
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“What is your Christian name?’ and 
“Who gave you this name?” 

My last Sunday in Cuba was the 
one following the mission, and once 
more we drove to San Blas to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion. If any- 
one doubts that the Anglican Com- 
munion is capable of adapting itself 
to a culture foreign tothe Anglo- 
Saxon heritage that gave it birth, 
San Blas can dispel those doubts. 
The Anglican Communion has 
proved that each country is capable 
of developing a truly national, in- 
digenous, catholic Church. The 
Communion service that we had that 
Sunday afternoon in a little mission 
church in the middle of nowhere 
testifies to the catholicity of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The difference between this serv- 
ice and the first one I had witnessed 
in this building was striking. Mem- 
bers of the congregation entered, 
knelt, and said their prayers as they 
had been taught during the mission. 
There was little or no talking, and 
the hymns were sung with fervor. 
‘Those who were not able to read the 
words, and they were many, hummed 
along with the rest of us. And yet, 
although this service was so far su- 
perior to the other in decorum, none 
of the people’s eagerness and irresisti- 
ble spirit had been lost. But now 
this spirit was being directed into 
channels of corporate worship and 
prayer, creeds and _ confessions, 
praises and _ thanksgivings, and 
hymns of joy. 
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God on the Campus 


continued from page 21 


than two thousand of them are 
_ Anglicans (Fortu, September, 1956, 
page 8). 


Most important of all, perhaps, we 


_ work with college clergy and women 
_ workers. I say “most important” be- 
, cause I think the key to discovering 
the right way to carry out the 
| Church’s Mission is to have the right 


leadership in the right spot, and this 


| leadership almost inevitably rests 
with 
, worker in the parish which ministers 


the clergyman or woman 


to the campus. The Church has a 


» major job to do in the area of re- 


cruiting and placement. The College 


} Work Division is seeking to discover 
» how it best can help. 


Work with and support for college 


clergy and women workers means 
) financial help; it means an extensive 


grants-in-aid program. During this 
Triennium, the Division is putting 
$87,000 into grants-in-aid each year. 
Even at that, we have had to turn 
down urgent requests for many 
thousands of dollars. 

Work with college clergy also 
means that we give help with study 
and training in college work through 
regional conferences for college clergy 
and-women workers and_ through 
a special session at the College of 
Preachers in March of this year. 

We hope. in the long run to 
abolish the psychology that college 
work is an apprentice job for the 
young curate; and diminish the rapid 
turn-over of men and women in col- 
lege work. Sooner or later, we shall 
have to come to terms with the ne- 
cessity for men, if they are fruitfully 
to stay in college work for any 
length of time, to have occasion to 
refresh themselves and their minds 
with time off for study. 

We are attacking some of the weak 
spots in college work through experi- 
ments under the leadership of the 
Church Society for College Work. 
One in particular is work with grad- 
uate and professional students. An- 
other is work in urban centers, in 
“streetcar colleges.” No one really 
knows the answers about how to 
carry out our mission in these areas. 
But we are going to try to find out, 
and the Church Society for College 
Work has the lead. 

Two specific tasks which the Di- 
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vision of College Work has under- 
taken this year cut across all the dif- 
ferent university population levels. 
The first is the development of an 
adequate program of study and pub- 
lications. We already have the Fac- 
ulty Papers and Faculty Notes, and 
we have begun to publish study out- 
lines for Canterbury groups. We 
also hope to put out several papers 
by and for clergy and women in col- 
lege work. 

The second task which we are un- 
dertaking for all the people of the 
Church in the university is a confer- 
ence to be held this summer at the 
University of the South, Sewanee, 


_Tenn., August 28- September 4. 
Five hundred students, faculty, 
and college clergy will _ live, 


worship, and attend lectures to- 
gether, studying the common theme 
of the Christian Faith and the Uni- 
versity. This will give us a real 
chance to explore the nature of our 
Mission. 

We have no option not to carry 
out the Mission to the people of the 
academic community. They are 
people; part of the world; and we 
are under orders to go and preach 
the Gospel to all the world. 
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Music to Your Ears 
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subject. of the electronic carillon. 
Paul Mickelson, on the Victor label, 
has made a number of recordings of 
the Maas-Rowe “symphonic caril- 
lon,”’ as has Del Roper on the Maas- 
Rowe Company’s own label. The 
material is fine; the instrument, in 
my view, is not. The perfect carillon 
bell has in its tonal picture a minor 
third, in close proximity to the prin- 
cipal tone, giving the carillon bell its 
chief characteristic. 

The designers of the electronic 
carillon have found this feature ob- 
jectionable, as indeed it can be in 
the case of badly-tuned bells and in- 
competent carillonneurs, and so have 
substituted two scales of bell-tones, 
the one major, the other minor. The 
result, to these ears, is the sound of 
an elephantine vibraharp. Still, the 
matter is one of individual taste and, 
probably, indoctrination. By all 
means hear the electronic instru- 
ment, try these recordings on a hi-fi 
system, and decide for yourself. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say 
that the recordings listed in this re- 
port are excellent for the home rec- 
ord collection, and there are doubt- 
less some people who hope they will 
stay there. When I was an under- 
graduate at Harvard, the University 
was presented with a remarkable set 
of bells from a monastery in Russia 
(the bourdon, or bass bell, weighed 
eighteen tons) which were mounted 
in the tower of Lowell House. With 
them came a bell ringer, also direct 
from Russia. Because it had been his 
custom in his homeland, the Russian 
took to ringing his bells at eight 
o'clock on Sunday mornings. 

This procedure aroused a storm of 
protest from the students, and so the 
bell-ringing was deferred to the more 
awake hour of ten-thirty. But the 
change in schedule and, probably, 
homesickness made their mark on 
the melancholy Russian. He took to 
drinking ink (remember those quart 
bottles of Waterman’s?) and had to | 
be shipped home. Well, anyway, 
that’s the story that went around. If | 
there’s a moral to be drawn from it, | 
perhaps it is that churches with caril- | 
lons must choose their bell-ringers | 
with care. 
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Church of South India 


continued from page 16 


(known outside India as_ the 
Vedanta movement) has shed old 
superstitions and makes an appeal 
to the intelligent Hindu. Most Hin- 
dus listen politely when Christian- 
ity is explained to them, but tell 
missionaries that they see no reason 
why they cannot live according to 
the Christian ethic and continue to 
worship Hindu gods. This is one 
reason so many Christians reiterate 
that the Hindu is not converted 
through preaching but through see- 
ing how Christians live their re- 


When we left the Travancore west 
icoast area and passed Cape Comorin 
to enter the east coastal region, we 
passed from a land of well-fed cattle 
nd healthy inhabitants to a barren 
desert dried to a crisp. The monsoon, 
which was flooding North India, had 
by-passed this southeastern district. 
People were painfully collecting 
‘water from wells in which only a few 
inches of water remained. Nine were 
baptized in water collected with 
igreat difficulty and poured into a ce- 
‘ment tank. It was used for ce: pur- 
‘poses after the baptism. 


_ Not too far away, at the Church 
‘of South India’s fine Tamilnad 
‘Theological School, where training 
for the ministry is entirely in the 
Tamil tongue, we were given an il- 
ustration of the kalak-shepens, also 
called the bhajan, or song-sermon. 
This is a technique borrowed from 
Hinduism, where it is used to praise 
the incarnation in Rama of the God 
Vishnu, but the Christian version 
takes only two hours to the Hindu 
four. A Bible story is recited from 
an outdoor platform or rock, inter- 
ispersed with special songs, and the 
audience is encouraged to join in 
singing an oft-repeated refrain. 

The song-sermon typifies the In- 
dianization movement which is 
growing in the Church of South 
India, heartily encouraged by 
younger missionaries as well as In- 
dian leaders. Songs with Indian 
lyrics are replacing hymns in Eng- 
lish, offerings of farm produce are 
substituted for money, pews have 
been abandoned almost universally 
in favor of the Indian preference for 
sitting crosslegged on the floor. The 
C.S.I. has developed a liturgy which 
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Music is a Missionary 


continued from page 17 


as the music was introduced with an 
explanation of some of its qualities 
and a brief description of the charac- 
ter of Bach. Members of a local 
parish choir read the Passion narra- 
tive aloud in Japanese, to acquaint 
listeners—most of them non-Chris- 
tians—with the story. Carefully 
printed translations also had been 
distributed for consultation while 
the records were played. 

Occasionally, during the three 
hours of music, slides picturing 
moments in the Passion story were 
quietly projected on a screen, to help 
the audience visualize the unfamiliar 
drama. 

At the end there was a reverent 
silence. A priest read the collects for 
Good Friday. Then, the audience 
rose and sang “O Sacred Head, Sore 
Wounded,” the Passion Chorale 
which occurs four times in the Ora- 

continued on page 32 


blends Syrian, Anglican, Free 
Church and native Indian forms of 
worship. This new opportunity to 
praise God corporately in their own 
languages seems to release the en- 
thusiasm of Indian congregations. 
The vigor and joy of their worship, 
wherever we joined in it, was excit- 
ing and unforgettabie. 

After a last stop in teeming, fan- 
tastically overpopulated Calcutta, we 
left India, filled with wonder and 
thoughtfulness. She is a land of con- 
trast and contradiction, a land of 
people who live by faith and hope, 
a land whose development may de- 
termine the destiny of all Asia and 
perhaps of the whole world. 
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Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers College Preparatory and General 
courses, music, art, outdoor sports, and a 
happy home life, with character-building 


extra-curricular activities for resident and 


lay students, under the care of the Sisters 
of St. John Baptist. In the country near 
Morristown, New Jersey. Accredited. 
For catalog address Box 656 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR, MENDHAM, N. J. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls, New York 
Founded 1853 

A Chureh School for Boys in the Diocese of Western 
New York. College preparatory. Small classes. New 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool will be completed sum- 
mer of 1957. Scholarships available. Grade 7 through 
12. For information address Box ‘‘K’’, 

Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 

The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—48th year—Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 
115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 


Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


Box F, St. George, Virginia 


Shattuck School 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys grow 
“in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
f Rector and Headmaster 

468 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Fairbault, Minnesota 


THE PATTE 


i 


se HAPPY VALLEYa 

Accredited Church School on 1800 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 


sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 
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Music is a Missionary 


continued from page 31 


torio. To many Christianity had be- 
come sensibly real. The concert was 
a converting experience. 

To mark the great days of Easter, 
Pentecost, and Christmas, we staged 
equally successful arrangements of 
Haydn’s Creation, Bach’s Easter Ora- 
torio, and Handel’s Messiah. Each 
time we were offered fresh proof that 
music is a royal highway into faith. 
Bach, Palestrina, or Handel can be 
made a source of much more than 
musical insight and power. 

Equipped with this knowledge, we 
are striving to develop a program 
that will exploit it. At the University, 
term-long study groups are being 
planned on Bach Cantatas. Out of 
the hundred or more that Bach com- 
posed, we will choose half a dozen 
to explore in a single term. Or, we 
may spend a term on a single work, 
such as Handel’s Solomon, including 
history and theological truths for the 
present day. In the community, we 
would like to try a theological and 
musical study group for laymen, on 
such ambiguous but profound music 
as Don Giovanni or Menotti’s The 


“Consul. Something should be done 


with The Anthologie Sonore of mu- 
sical history—full of revelation—and, 
of course, there is the rich field of 
liturgical music proper. 

We are now in the process of col- 
lecting the tools necessary for our 
success. We need more records, and, 
if we are to realize our dream of an 
extension service, more machines. ‘To 
enable musical non-experts like our- 
selves to interpret with insight and 
assurance, more books are a necessity. 

In many countries it has been 
demonstrated that productive univer- 
sity evangelism in all its aspects relies 
heavily upon “bigness,” appropriate 
atmosphere. LP concerts are no ex- 
ception. They must be planned for 
dramatic effect, the texts carefully 
correlated, explanations and synopses 
thoughtfully prepared to make them 
practical and seriously instructive. 

Finally, prayer and soul-searching 
must accompany this exploitation of 
recorded music for God’s purposes. 
Seriousness about music, culture, and 
faith are elements in the make-up of 
present-day Japan. But we must be 
certain that we reach, and bring for- 
ward, the truly religious heart. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 4 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 


tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- i 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- { 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of | 
planned. schedule leading to graduation. | 
Write for information. 

: 

| 


| 
{ 
| 
f 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana | 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm im Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


S piritual Healing 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’? Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 4 yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 
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* THE PEOPLE’S ¥* 
* ANGLICAN MISSAL ; 
= American Edition + 
% Size 4%” x 6%”. Bound in a red, blue, + 
* or black, durable, fabricated cloth; * 
% tooled cover; printed on slightly 
% tinted paper, to increase legibility; 
Ordinary and Canon in two colors. % 
* Price $6.00 at your Bookstore or from " 
+ 
Ks THE FRANK GAVIN 4 
x LITURGICAL FOUNDATION * 
* Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York * 
Seteloloioinioinioioieinioieieeteieieinniteeiencit 


Alltar Brassware 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS 


Write for copy of our new catalog 
R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, W. Y. 


FORTH-—February, 1957 


Do Your Present Policies 
Serve Your Insurance Needs? 


(Nag aa fire coverage is important, but also church * 
property requires protection against loss from * 
many and varied hazards. All forms of insurance are Rope k i Pee 

available through the combined facilities of the follow- x 
ing organizations, most at. substantial rate reductions. * 
k 
Literature on this subject will be sent upon request. A 
The CHURCH Fire Insurance Corporation i a 


and 
CHURCH Agency Corporation 


(Affiliates of The Church Pension Fund), 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


Christian Leadership For the 
Twenty-First Century 


LL of the Seminaries of the Episcopal Church, except one, were founded 
in the 19th Century. In many cases their plants and endowments were 
fairly adequate for 19th Century operation. 


This is the Twentieth Century, and the latter half of it at that. The institu- 
tions that prepare young men for leadership in the Church are not exempted 
from meeting present day needs and facing future demands upon the Church 
with vision. 


Generous Theological Education Sunday offerings for current operations, 
and gifts and bequests for capital needs will help the seminaries toward 20th 
and 21st Century standards. 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL (1854), NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BEXLEY HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON 
COLLEGE (1824), GAMBIER, OHIO; CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC (1893), BERKELEY, CALIF.; DIVINITY 
SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA (1857); EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
(1867), CAMBRIDGE, MASS.; EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST (1951), AUSTIN. TEXAS; THE 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1817), NEW YORK CITY; NASHOTAH HOUSE (1842), NASHOTAH, WIS.; SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH (1878), SEWANEE, TENN.; SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY (1858), EVANSTON, ILL.; VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1823), ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


30 DAYS 
SUPPLY 


VITAMINS. 


MINERALS and AMINO ACID 


Safe High Potency Nutritional Formula 


25 proven ingredients—II Vitamins (including Blood-building B,. 
and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, Inositol, and Methionine 


pe prove to you the re- 
markable advantages of 
the Vitasafe Plan... we will 
send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high- 
potency VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES so you can dis- 
cover for yourself how much 
healthier, happier and pep- 
pier you may feel after a few 
«~~ days’ trial! Just one of these 
« “So. capsules each day supplies 
: f } your body with over twice 
the minimum adult daily re- 
quirement of Vitamins A, C and D... five times the 
minimum adult daily requirement of Vitamin B-1 and 
the full concentration recommended by the National 
Research Council for the other four important vita- 
mins! Each capsule contains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12 — one of the most remarkably potent nutrients 
science has yet discovered —a vitamin that actually 
helps strengthen your blood and nourish your body 
organs by stimulating your bone marrow to produce 
more and more energy-bearing red corpuscles. 

And note this! The normal retail price of similar 
vitamin capsules would be $5.00. Yet now you get 
this 30-day supply of VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
without charge! And here’s why! 


Why We Make This Sensational Offer! 


We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 
C. F. CAPSULES for just one simple reason. So 
many persons have already tried VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES with such astounding results ...so many 
people have already written in telling us how much 
better they felt after only a short trial. . that we 
are convinced you, too, may experience the same 
feeling of health and well-being after a similar trial. 

In fact, we’re so convinced that we’re willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money. You 
don’t spend a penny for the vitamins! You don’t risk 
a thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! 

In other words, we’re willing to give you a full 
30-day supply of our VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
for you to prove to your own satisfaction your body’s 
need for a comprehensive nutritional formula. 

And here’s just why we’re so confident these cap- 
sules can help provide new vigor and buoyancy and 
zest for living! 


Why YOU May Need These 


Safe High-Potency Capsules 
As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have 


VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 108-2 


43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven VITASAFE 
information 
VITASAFE plan. I am not under any obligation to buy any additional 
vitamins, and after trying my free sample supply, I will be given the 
substantial 
offered by the VITASAFE F'lan. In any case, the trial month’s supply 


(Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, and full 


opportunity to accept or reject the benefits and 


of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. 


1 ENCLOSE 25c (coins or stamps) to help pay for packing and postage. 


(HHA em ree GD NOUIOHD GO GOUTED OOD ORT Zone...... State 
Note: This offer is limited to those who have never before taken advan- 
tage of this generous trial. Only one trial supply per family. 


Retail 


Value @ 
$5.00 


discovered that not only is a 
daily minimum of vitamins 


and minerals, in one form or 


Have you been spend- 
ing up to $5.00 and 
more each month for 
your vitamins? Have 
“vitamin- 4 
hopping” from one { 

formula to another, in 
a desperate search for 
the kind that will re- 
store the youthful feel- 
ing you want to have? 
Well, stop right now! 
Look at this Sy co 
opportunity! and rea 

this remarkable offer! 


another, absolutely indispen- 
sable for proper health... 
but some people actually need 
more than the average daily 
requirements established by 
the National Research Coun- 
cil. If you tire easily ... if 
you work under pressure, or -& ® . 
if you’re over 40 or sub- , rs 

ject to the stress of travel, worry and other strains... 
then you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
supply of vitamins. In that case, VITASAFE.C. F. 
CAPSULES may be “just what the doctor ordered” — 
because they contain the most frequently recommend- 
ed food supplement formula for people in this cate- 
gory! These are safe high-potency capsules ... and 
this nutritional formula has already helped thousands 
upon thousands of people who were run down, listless, 
and inmneed of just the help this formula can provide! 


Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 


In the column on the right you can see for yourself 
the exact ingredients contained in high potency 
VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES, Every one of these 
ingredients has been scientifically added to meet the 
requirements of people in need of a high-potency nu- 
tritional formula. And, as you probably know, the 
U.S. Government strictly controls each vitamin man- 
ufacturer and requires the exact quantity of each vita- 
min and mineral to be clearly stated on the label. 

This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for your protection! And it means that 
when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 


Fill Out This No-Risk 
Coupon Today! 


CF 


about the 


savings 


neetcr 


aif 


VITASAFE CORP. 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 


Vitamin A 
12,500 USP Units 

Vitamin D 
1,000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 mg 
Vitamin Bi 5 mg. 
Vitamin Be 2.5 mg. 
Vitamin Bc 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin Biz 1 mcg. 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. 

Calcium 
Pantothenatc 4 mg. 
Vitamin E 2L.U. 
Folic Acid 0.5 mg. 
Calcium 5 mg. 
Phosphorus 58 mg. 
=) Iron 30 mg. 
=| Cobalt 0.04 mg. 
Copper 0.45 mg. 
Manganese 0.5 mg. 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg. 
lodine 0.075 mg 
¢| Potassium 2 mg. 
Zine 0.5 mg. 
Magnesium 3 mg. 
Choline 

Bitartrate 31.4 mg. 
Inositol 15 meg. 
dl- Methionine 10 mg. 


Compare this 
formula with 
any other! 


be sure you’re getting exactly what the label states... 
and that you’re getting pure ingredients whose bene- 
ficial effects have been proven time and time again! 
Not only that—you’re getting a month’s supply 
free of charge, so you can prove to yourself just how 
effective they may be for you! And now see what else 
you get — without the slightest risk on your part! 


Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half! 


With your free vitamins you will also receive com- 
plete details of an amazing new Plan that provides 
you regularly with all the vitamins and minerals you 
will need. By means of this Plan you can receive your 
vitamins and minerals factory-fresh, direct-to-you 
and at a saving of 60% off the regular retail price! 


Always Factory Fresh 


This means you will no longer have to go shopping 
around for vitamins or pay high retail prices. This 
Plan actually enables you to receive a 30-day supply 
of vitamins every month regularly, safely and factory- 
fresh for exactly $2.00 — or 60% lower than the usual 
retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE 
NOW — you are under no obligation to buy anything 
from us whatsoever. 

Now here’s how you can get this Free 30-day sup- 
ply, and learn all about this amazing new plan. 


Act At Once! 


Simply fill out the coupon and send it in to us today.. 
We'll rush you your free month’s supply of high 
potency VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES along with 
information about the Plan. During your free trial 
period you can decide whether or not you want to 
enjoy the benefits and tremendous savings offered by 
the VITASAFE PLAN. In any case, the trial month’s 
supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is yours to use free. 

Now, since the supply of capsules that we can give 
away free is necessarily limited, we urge you to act 
at once. You risk nothing; the cost of the capsules is 
ours. So don’t miss out on this marvelous opportunity. 
| in the coupon now and send it today. 


